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THE AMERICAN LEGION 
National Headquarters, Dept. FS 
777 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis,, Indiana 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the Money Making 
Plan which you have to offer American Legion 
Posts. You will please rush me a FREE copy of 
your booklet “MONEY FOR YOUR POST.” It 
is to be understood that this will in no way obligate 
either me or my Post. 





@ Every dime in your Post 
treasury can be converted 
into a dollar almost over 
night! 


@ If your Post is in need of ad- 
ditional funds mail the 
coupon at the bottom of 
this page TODAY. It will 
bring you a copy of a most 
interesting booklet ‘‘Money 
for Your Post—and How to 
Get It.’’ 


q This valuable booklet is 
FREE. Can you ignore an 
opportunity to increase ten- 
fold your Post funds? MAIL 
THE COUPON NOW! 
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© THOUSANDS of present-day Americans, Sam Houston 

has been no more than a name associated dimly with 
the early history of Texas. To many the article on Sam 
Houston by Marquis James in this issue will be a revelation, 
bringing, as it does, into dramatic contrast the swift events 
of the remarkable life of one of the most remarkable men 
in American history. Mr. James has set down many facts 
which are net found in print elsewhere, except possibly as 
a fragment here and a fragment there. The facts concern- 
ing Houston’s early life in Tennessee and his blighted mar- 
riage, Mr. James obtained by personal investigation in the 
native state of the man who brought Texas into the Union. 


* * * 


Es, the Legionnaires from Texas and the Southwest who 
make the 1927 American Legion convention pilgrimage 

to Paris will go most of the way by boat. There will be a 
sailing from Houston or Galveston, under present plans of 
the France Convention Travel Committee. Because of pos- 
sible extra expense and extra time it might involve, the na- 
tional committee had given considerable study to the problem 
of using a Gulf port. Happily the committee has been able 
to obtain great concessions in rates from steamship compa- 
nies which will place a Texas port on equal terms with At- 
lantic ports. Thomas Dismuke Post of Houston and Argonne 
Post of Galveston are working hard to make the plans for 
Texas sailings succeed, but 





LTHOUGH one might pre- 

pare a list of a hun- 
dred books in which Hous- 
ton’s life is touched upon 
more or less fully, the 
reader whose literary appe- 
tite is whetted by Mr. 
James’s article possibly 
would be best satisfied by 
reading Sarah Bramwell El- 
liott’s “Sam Houston,” one 
of the Beacon biographies 
published in 1917. This 
book is short and highly 
readable, but it misses the 
main point of the drama of 
Houston’s life, his blasted IL. 
romance, and it is also de- 
ficient in its account of how 
Houston conceived his 
scheme of going to Texas. 
In reality Houston and Pres- 
ident Jackson worked out 
the plans together, Jackson 
keeping it a mighty secret 
—so much so that all three 


of his standard biographies Outfit Reunions ....... 
have missed the full under- Radio 

ae - oe ele eee 
between the two men. There Bursts and Duds ...... 


is much that could be told. 
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Seon is just around the 
corner. Read then the 
letter from George Henry 
Ray, floral gardener of Am- 
herst, Virginia: “Some time 
ago,” writes Mr. Ray, “a 
letter came to me from a 
wounded soldier in a gov- 
ernment hospital. He was 
asking for bulbs and plants 
for the hospital in which he 
was a patient. He said 
many of the wounded men 
‘terminal wards’ 
and would never <ee flowers 
except those their more 


By Marquis James 4 


By Frederick Palmer 9 fortunate comrades raised 
for them. I sent him some 
eh i ol 10 gladiolus bulbs. I then of- 


fered my surplus bulbs and 
plants to the other hospitals 
through the Veterans Bu- 
reau and my offer was ac- 
cepted. I suggest that other 
17 growers send also bulbs for 
the men in hospitals.” Here 
is an idea that many a Le- 
gion post may take up. 
What about the surplus 


-By Waligren 11 








*- * 


HE final second before zero hour is one big moment. 

Waiting for the ballots to be counted at a national con- 
vention of The American Legion is another big moment. 
But the biggest moment is the moment when the doctor 
comes in and says, “It’s a boy.” Past National Commander 
Hanford MacNider knew this biggest moment on January 
15th in Washington, D. C. Past National Commander Alvin 
M. Owsley knew it on February 9th at Dallas, Texas. “His 
name is Tom—not Thomas,” Mr. MacNider reported to the 
friends who called him first on the telephone. Announcing 
the arrival of Alvin Mansfield Owsley, Jr., his proud Texas 
father bulletins: “All Legionnaires are especially invited to 
come and look him over. He is planning to take The Amer- 
ican Legion pilgrimage to France in 1927 and he might be 
on exhibition in Philadelphia.” Now for the day he stands 
up alone and the day he says his first word. 


plants and bulbs of the 
growers in your community? And could not many an Aux- 
iliary unit enlarge its record of service to men in hospitals 
by assembling surplus bulbs and plants from home gardens? 


| thy ete County Post of Watertown, South Dakota, 
nominates its mess sergeant, Frank Marvin, as cham- 
pion close figurer. When the post held open house recently 
a charge of five cents a portion was made to cover cost of 
supplies. After all bills were paid a balance of six cents 
was left to be put in the post treasury. And the post says 
the chow was good. There once was a boss mess sergeant 
at Le Mans who also knew his onions—likewise his flour. 
“Sergeant, another hundred men have just come in,” a K. P. 
told him. “All right,” said the boss mess sergeant, “add 
another peck of whitewash to the slum.” 
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Sam Houston (above) as President of 
the Republic of Texas, at the height of 
his career, one of the most amazing in 
American history. Houston (right) as 
a Cherokee Indian—from a miniature 
painted on ivory. In 1829 Houston 
was Governor of Tennessee, looked 
upon as a possible candidate for the 
White House. He married Eliza Allen, 
a fashionable Tennessee belle, who left 
him three months later. Houston re- 
signed the governorship and disap- 
peared among the Indians of the West, 
whose language and manners he had 
learned years before as a runaway boy. 
From the Indian country he went to 
Texas, freed it from Mexico and be- 
came its President 





the 22d of January, 1829, a strik- 
ingly tall and fastidiouSly dressed 
man emerged from the famous 
Nashville Inn, on the Public Square of 
Nashville, Tennessee, muffled for a 
ride. He received the reins of a horse from 
the hand of a slave boy and swung into the 
saddle. The servant mounted another animal 
and followed at a respectful distance. The 
— descended by slippery streets the declivity 
rom the bluff on which the Public Square of 
Nashville stands, and gained the bank of the 
Cumberland River. They crossed the long 
wooden bridge and urged their mounts to a 
—_ trot over the frozen mud of the Gallatin 
ike which winds eastward by north through 
the valley of the Cumberland. 

The Governor of Tennessee was early started 
on an important errand. He was going to his 
wedding. 

Thrice favored of fortune was Major Gen- 
eral Sam Houston of Tennessee, the romantic 
young Governor of that State. He was the 
friend and political protege of the great An- 
drew Jackson, who a few days earlier had 
left Nashville on another mission of impor- 
tance. He was going to his inauguration as 
President of the United States. Before de- 
parting the frank and fiery Jackson had 


[: THE dull morning twilight of 


. Lhe Epic Sequel 
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By MARQUIS JAMES 

f 
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pressed the hand of his young friend and told him h 
how glad he was to hear that Houston was going to w 
marry. The satisfaction expressed by Old Hickory S 
was generally shared by Houston’s other influential al 
friends and by a majority of the people of Tennessee, ni 
whose idol the Governor was. They reckoned Sam tl 
Houston married and Sam Houston single would be m 
two different men, and that the difference would SI 
be all to Sam’s advantage, speaking in his interest as fil 
a public man whose real career was yet before him In 

Thus far, the life of Sam Houston had been ohe 

of attractive adventure and th 

swiftly changing scenes and for- yo 

tunes. He was born of Virginia 12 

aristocracy. The Houston fan- of 

ily was of sufficient importance lor 

in Scotland to rate a coat of na 

arms—a distinction even in the an 

amen corner of F. F. V.’s. Sam's tee 

father was an officer in Wash- ule 

ington’s army, and after the sig 

Revolution he continued in the nur 

military service of the strug his 

gling republic until his death in not 

1806. This left the family in ish 

reduced circumstances and Mrs. Cre 

Houston bundled up her nine the 

children and crossed the moun- ma 

tains to the frontier of Tennes- a 

see, where the Houstons were low 

well-to-do by comparison with of 

their neighbors. mat 

Sam was thirteen years old. But 

He was a wild boy, and resent- m 

ing the corrective measures of guis 

his older brothers he finally mos 

won 

frie 
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wour 

ever’ 
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The White House of the Republic of Texas. This was President 
Houston’s residence at Houston, the new capital of Texas, named for 
the hero of San Jacinto, in 1836. The capital was later transferred to 
Austin. Houston was twice elected President of the Republic of Texas, 
which was brought into the Union as a separate state in 1845 
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ran off and went to live among the 
Indians. He took along a rifle and a 
copy of Pope’s translation of the Iliad. 
The Cherokee chief Oo-loo-tee-kah 
adopted Sam as a son and renamed him 
Co-lon-neh, meaning “The Rover.” Sam 
learned the Indian language, fell in 
love with first one Cher- 


Houston out to die. He was three years 
getting well, and one wound in his 
shoulder never healed. 

Houston was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant and did not leave the Army un- 
til 1818. He handled government ne- 
gotiations with the Indians and his ac- 
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cian, whom he seriously wounded, and 
was elected Governor by a landslide 
vote. The attacks of his enemies had 
boomeranged against them. 

Houston’s administration as Gover- 
nor was successful. In 1828 Jackson, 
his political mentor, was elected Pres- 








okee maiden and then 
another, and — 
young braves in eir 
robust sports. He sat 
about the council fires, 
storing his receptive 
mind with the maxims 
of the wise men. 

This lasted nearly 
four years. A _ long 
while afterward, when 
his unprecedented career 
was nearing its close, 
Sam Houston said that 
although he had _ seen 
nearly everything in life 


— 


a — a 





there was to live for, no 
memories were half so 
sweet as those of that 
first sojourn with the 
Indians. 

The War of 1812 drew 
the thorough-going 
young savage-by-natural- 
ization from the wigwam 
of Oo-loo-tee-kah. Co- 
lon-neh resumed the 
name of Sam Houston 
and at the age of nine- 
teen enlisted in the Reg- 
ular Army. He was as- 
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signed to the Thirty- 
ninth Infantry, which to 
his disappointment was 
not sent against the Brit- 
ish but against their 
Creek Indian allies in 
the South. Sam was 
made sergeant and then an ensign, 
a rank of commissioned officer be- 
low second lieutenant. His knowledge 
of the Indian life and language 
made him useful as a scout and spy. 
But it was in the battle of To-ho-pe-ka 
in Alabama in 1814 that he distin- 
guished himself 
most greatly and 
won the life-long 
friendship of An- 
drew Jackson, the 
general command- 
p ae expedition. 
dy painfully 
wounded, and after 
every officer senior 
to him had stood 
fast, Ensign Hous- 
ton volunteered to 
a charge 

an Indian 
Houston 

two ad- 
tional balls 
his body 

Ting the ad- 
and fell 
Cmmanding his 
a to carry him 
tthe head of the 
tlumn. They re- 
fed. Jackson 
tallied off the 
as re- 

e strong- 

hold by setting it 
™ fire with flam- 
arrows. The 
Strgeons laid 


This old print depicts the dramatic 
return of Sam Houston to the Indians 


after his blighted marriage. 
Cherokee Chief Oo-loo-tee-kah wel- 
comed him as a son 


A lithograph, calied “‘Texas Coming In,” published in 1844. 
a symbolical welcome while opponents to the course of events, Clay and Webster among them, 
are being dragged across Salt’ River. The cartoon reflects the turmoil in American politics 


It shows President Polk extending 


which Sam Houston’s efforts to bring Texas into the Union occasioned 


tivity against slave smuggling caused 
important politicians who were inter- 
ested in the trade falsely to charge 
Houston with complicity with the smug- 
glers. He conducted his own defense 
before the Secretary of War and was 
cleared, but resigned from the Army 
in disgust. Re- 
turning to Tennes- 
see he studied law 
and began to prac- 
tise. After filling 
several local offices 
in brief succession 
he was made a 
major general of 
Tennessee militia 
and in 1823 was 
elected to Con- 
gress. In 1825 he 
was re-elected 
without opposition, 
and hailed as one 
of the coming men 
of Tennessee. He 
attracted his share 
of attention in 
Washington, both 
in the halls of 
Congress and in 
the taverns where 
so many of the 
statesmen of the 
day took their rec- 
reation. His pop- 
ularity grew. In 
1827 he fought a 
spectacular duel 
with a prominent 
Tennessee _politi- 


The 


ident. Tennessee became politically 
the most important State in the Union 
and held that rank for nearly twenty- 
five years. Already Houston was some- 
thing of a national figure, and was be- 
ginning to be spoken of as a Presiden- 
tial possibility himself. He seemed 
unbeatable at the polls. They called 
him “The Man of Destiny.” Here is 
a personal description left by an emi- 
nent Tennessee contemporary, Judge 
Josephus C. Guild, whose years of op- 
position to Houston should be a guar- 
antee against flattery: 

“Houston stood six feet, six inches 
in his socks, a remarkably well pro- 
portioned man, and of commanding and 
gallant bearing; had a large, long head 
and face and his features were lit up 
by large eagle-looking eyes; possessed 
of a wonderful recollection for persons 
and names, a fine address, courtly man- 
ners and a magnetism approaching that 
of General Jackson. He enjoyed un- 
bounded popularity among men and 
was a great favorite with the ladies.” 

The only thing that made his friends 
uneasy was the reports which got about 
concerning Houston’s fondness for con- 
vivial fellowship. He was now thirty- 
five years old, and persons who were 
unable to deny the influence of his 
charming personality, when they got 
out of range of its spell were apt to 
allow that if Sam Houston was ever 
going to settle down it was time he 
made a move in that direction. Where- 
fore the announcement that he was to 
marry Eliza Allen was received by the 

(Continued on page 12) 

























Monsieur Gabrio of Cherbourg looks 

as French as the Eiffel Tower, but 

when he starts talking he becomes 

once more Ed Gabrio of St. Paul and 

Jump River. The upper photograph 

shows Gabrio and his wife and Ga- 
brio’s automobiles 


HOSE who are up on their 
American history may recall 
that off the harbor of Cher- 


bourg, France, in June, 1864, 
occurred one of the notable naval con- 
flicts of the Civil War—the hotly con- 
tested battle in which the United 
States frigate Kearsarge destroyed the 
most formidable of the Confederate 
privateers, the Alabama. But that 
was a long time ago and when the 
World War came along and carried 
many hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans to the battle line of the Western 
Front by way of the seaports of 
France, few of them saw Cherbourg. 
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For although it lay about midway 
between the much more familiar 
ports of Brest and Le Havre, its fa- 
cilities were fully employed by the 
British, and Yankees were a rarity 
among its uniformed occupants. 

In the piping days of peace which 
have followed the Armistice, how- 
ever, Cherbourg has become, as it 
was before the war, one of the prin- 
cipal ports of entry for travelers 
from America. When, therefore, the 
writer recently came into the har- 
bor on a ship arriving from the United 
States, bent upon seeing, among other 
places, certain of the old A. E. F. 
haunts and upon locating some of 
the Americans who remained in La 
Belle France when the rest of us left 
there seven years ago, he and the 
friends with him determined to do the 
unusual thing by having a glimpse of 
this seaport city and its surroundings, 
out on the tip of the Manche penin- 
sula, before proceeding further into 
the land of the fleur-de-lis. 

The first requisite for accomplishing 
such a sight-seeing tour in the short 
space of time available for it was to 
find some sort of conveyance to take 
us around. Inquiry at the office of a 
steamship line developed the fact that 
there is an excellent garage in Cher- 
bourg specializing in auto excursions. 
Mais oui, vraiment! Excellent! And 
the manager is Monsieur E. C. Gabrio. 
There is nothing savoring suspiciously 
of the Anglo-Saxon about that name. 





You’d Never Know 
Monsieur Gabrio 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


We desired, if such an interview might 
be accomplished, to meet him in order 
to make arrangements. Yes, it was 
possible. And so, in a few minutes, 
Monsieur Gabrio himself obligingly ap- 
peared before us. 

There was nothing suspicious about 
his appearance, either. He was a typ: 
ical Frenchman, heavy set, with a neat 
little moustache, and typically dressed, 
even to the visored black cap, shaped 
somewhat like a British service cap, 
which in France is affected by those 
who fraternize with automobiles. So 
I timidly addressed him in a disjointed 
French which creaked most ominously 
from many months of disuse, endeavor- 
ing to inquire what there was to see 
in Cherbourg and what the terms 
would be for seeing it from the inside 
of one of his voitures. And when I 
had finished, Monsieur Gabrio gently 
but distinctly replied in something like 
the following words: 

“Well, now, there are quite a lot of 
things worth seeing right here m 
town. There’s the statue of Napoleon 
First, for instance, on the water front, 
and the old Trinity Church and _ the 
Naval Arsenal; that’s a big place. 
Then there are some dandy views of 
the harbor from up on the hills, and— 

But he got no further. “Say,” I in- 
terrupted him, “you talk just like an 
American.” 

“Sure, I’m an American,” returned 
M. Gabrio, pushing back his trick auto 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Why Hell’s Kitchen 
Stayed at Home 


By ARTHUR VAN 
VLISSINGEN, JR. 


HE new commander had just 

been sworn in on the night of 

December 7. He didn’t feel 

much like staying to enjoy the 
conventional six rubbers of bridge 
after meeting, so he went home at 11 
o'clock. And then, just as he was in 
that comfortable condition of sleep- 
iness induced by having his feet well 
warmed by four woolen blankets, the 
telephone rang. 

“Huh. What? Oh, you’re kidding. 
...- No?... Oh, all right, Ill be 
right over.” And with that he told 
his wife, “I guess somebody’s trying to 
have a little fun with me. They say 
the police force has quit, and maybe 
the Legion post ought to take over the 
job of protecting the village. If they 
want a good laugh, though, I suppose 
I’d better go over and help make it a 
good joke.” Whereupon he sleepily 
dressed and drove over to the station. 

What he found there was no joke, 
though. The chief of police had re- 
signed, and his resignation had been 
accepted that evening by the village 
board. And when the captain of po- 
lice was notified, he and twelve police- 
men forthwith turned in their stars. 
So, after an hour spent in trying to 
induce the men to go back to work un- 
til the difficulties could be ironed out, 
the village fathers had to give up. 

It was just about this time that the 
delegation from the post meeting had 


arrived to supply the-trustees with 
their regular sandwiches and coffee— 
for the post meets on board meeting 
night, and it has made a practise of 
giving the hungry, tired village fathers 
a little feed out of their own plenty. 
The delegation of amateur waiters 
heard what it was all about, and called 
up the commander. 

This all happened in La Grange, IIli- 
nois, a western suburb of Chicago. It 
might not have been a serious situation 
if news of it had not been telephoned 
immediately to the morning papers of 
Chicago, in time to catch the midnight 
editions. But everybody knows that all 
the safe-blowers and holdup men make 
a habit of reading the first edition be 
fore they go out to work. And it 
looked as if La Grange was in for a 
field day of crime. 

When Commander W. N. Curtis ar- 
rived at the police station he found 
everybody excited—including the board 


members, who had adjourned their 
meeting and were trying to get things 
straightened around. “If the town 


needs protection, the Legion will give 
it,” Curtis promptly told them. So, 
just for a starter, he telephoned the 
boys over at the clubrooms to come 
over and go to work. Within fifteen 
minutes three squads of two men each 
were out on the street, one squad in 
the police flivver, one on a motorcycle 
with side-car, and the third afoot pa- 


Motor cars flashed along La Grange’s highways 


while the town’s police strike was on. 








Davidson 
C. Hood, the man with the badge, was one of 





the Legionnaires making streets safe for children 
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Legionnaire Fred H. Hoffman, one of 
La Grange (Illinois) Post’s volunteer 
policemen, rings in on his beat to keep 
in touch with headquarters about the 


expected crime wave. Not a ripple 


trolling the main corner of town where 
two banks are. 

By 1:30 a. m. it was evident that the 
police were not coming back to work. 
What’s more, La Grange’s police force 
is also its fire department. So the 
town was without fire protection. Cur- 
tis and his fellow Legionnaires called 
up over thirty post members, and had 
them come down bringing their side- 
arms. At 2 a. m. the force was sworn 
in, equipped with stars, and sent out 
in pairs “to walk their posts in a mili- 
tary manner.” 

“What pay do you want for the 
job?” inquired the members of the vil- 
lage board. 

“Nothing at all,” promptly respond- 
ed Curtis, now chief of police and chief 
of the fire department in addition to 
his Legion and civilian jobs. “That’s 
not what we’re doing it for. If the 
town needs protection, we’ll give it pro- 
tection. That’s what the Legion is 
for.” 

It wasn’t as if the Legionnaires were 
a crew of strike-breakers. It wasn’t 
even a strike. The policemen-firemen 
had simply resigned, with no strings 
attached to their resignations. They 
even encouraged the Legionnaires to 
do the job which, the policemen felt, 
out of loyalty to their former chief 
they had to leave. They knew the post 
members weren’t after their regular 
jobs! 

La Grange is a quiet orderly suburb 
inhabited principally by well-to-do 
folks who commute into Chicago daily. 
But it is close to Chicago, which in 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Corners of A. E. F. France 








from a drawing 


by A. S. VAN EERDE 
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nage few of the thousands of American soldiers 1914, was sufficient to assist Foch and his troops in stop _ 
who during the World War and after the Armistice vis- ping the Bavarians, and prevented their advance across nec 
ited Nancy, the “Little Paris” of the A. E. F., realized the France and the complete envelopment of Joffre’s retreat pap 
important part which this city played in the very begin- ing forces south of the Marne. During the course of the and 
ning of the war. In August, 1913, the 20th Army Corps, a war, Nancy, in its frontier position, suffered heavily from I 
celebrated unit of the French army and the pride of Nancy enemy bombardment and air raids. Wh 
and of Lorraine, received a new commander in the person The above drawing depicts the Porte de la Craffe, the tant 
of General Ferdinand Foch, the same man who five years most ancient and remarkable of the gates of the walled not 
later guided the Allied armies to victory. Nancy of the Middle Ages. Constructed in 1436, the gate are 
His first work was the construction of the Grand was restored in the 16th and 19th centuries, when it 8 os 
Couronné of Nancy, a new girdle of defenses about the quired the two round towers. It was formerly used as 4 a 
town, which although only a third completed in August, guard house and prison, . 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


Obstacles develop for the European Disarmament Con- 


ference. Russia will not join in if it is to be held in 

Switzerland. Without her the Con- 
All Must ference fails. A nation will not re- 
be Present duce armament unless its neighbors 


against whom it arms also reduce. 
Russia is neighbor to Poland and Rumania. These na- 
tions and Poland’s ally, France, will not reduce unless 
Russia reduces; and Russia has been increasing her army. 
Jugo-Slavia will not reduce unless Rumania reduces. Italy 
will not unless Jugo-Slavia does. And are Italy’s two 
hundred thousand Fascisti, who are mostly former sol- 
diers, to be accounted a part of her military force in any 
reduction plan? 


I have been reading again a book by a man who knew: 
General Harbord’s “War Diary.” Harbord knew because 
as our Chief of Staff in France he 
was in a position to know; because 
he had the training and experience 
of how to know. He rose from pri- 
vate of regulars to Major General. Pershing was from 
Missouri; and Harbord came from Kansas, which is next 
door to Missouri and in the center of the country. He 
saw with American eyes and thought in an American way. 
At the end of the day in France he wrote an account of 
the day’s work and of the men he met. The great figures 
move in the war atmosphere through his pages. We have 
the progress of the making of our army in France; the 
echo of hammer strokes on the hot metal. A “War Diary” 
is a most pertinent and human contribution. 


A Big Man; 
a Big Book 


There is only one grade of membership in the Legion. 
There is only one qualification for membership. Honor- 
ary members are not provided for. 
A man may be most worthy, he 
may hold our affection, we may 
want to pay tribute to him, he may 
hold a high place; but not even the President of the 
United States can be any kind of member unless he was 
in the armed forces in the World War. Any post which 
is tempted to break the rule on any plea in any form must 
consider that it is setting an example which other posts 
may be under pressure to follow. 


Avoid the 
“Honorary”’ 


Editor Morrison of that compressed packet of human 
interest, the Weston (W. Va.) Legionnaire, would like to 
have a prize check from National 
Each One Is Headquarters for the winner of the 
the Best best post publication contest during 
the year. Judgment is to be by 
merit and not on the size and amount of advertising car- 
tied. Morrison’s paper is small but mighty; some large 
papers are also as mighty. Each one has its own quality 
and field. 

Is judgment to be by the square inch or square yard? 
Who would be the judges? Perhaps the National Adju- 
tant, or a Board of Adjutants. For these Adjutants have 
nothing at all to do—in the four or five hours when they 
are supposed to sleep. Wouldn’t each judge vote for his 

paper? Isn’t it best? Or, if it isn’t there are a num- 
ber of other editors, if Morrison is bashful, to show them 





how to make it best. Every local Legion paper is best. 
I am for more of these bests. 


The radio brings us music from Europe, wonders in- 
crease, but there is no vest pocket contrivance yet to en- 
able you to know what the man sit- 
Between Remarks ting next to you is thinking. When 
by Coolidge we have that we may have “open 
diplomacy” and know inside as well 
as spoken opinions about one another. Recently, I am 
told, when President Coolidge started out for an evening 
walk and a secret service man sprang up to follow him, 
he asked, “Have you got your rubbers?” “No, sir. They’re 
downstairs, but I’ve a heavy pair of shoes on. I—” 
“Better get your rubbers!” said the President. 

He did not speak in the course of a half hour’s walk on 
wet pavements until his return to the White House when 
he said, “I guess you’re glad I told you to bring your 
rubbers.” What had he been thinking during the half 
hour? There are senators who would like to know. But, 
perhaps he was taking a rest from thinking. Even Presi- 
dents may enjoy that privilege sometimes. 


Yes, better even than a bronze pile a hundred feet 
high this monument to brave deeds. I look forward to 
seeing that monument. We shall 
all want to see it. It is making the 
right use of a great neglected asset. 

There was no flourishing city of 
Rome, New York, one hundred and forty-nine years ago. 
On its site stood the British Fort Stanwix protecting the 
advance of Burgoyne’s British regulars south in the de- 
cisive campaign of 1777. Burgoyne’s bold plan was to 
march down the valley of the Hudson cutting New Eng- 
land off from the rest of the rebellious colonies. Then the 
Revolution would have been lost. 

In the delaying campaign of our early resistance to 
Burgoyne by frontiersmen’s tactics, General Herkimer’s 
attack on Fort Stanwix stands out for its supreme audacity. 
Nothing in the Civil War or the World War surpasses it. 
One battery of modern artillery could have easily re- 
duced the fort; but against the arms of that day it was as 
formidable as the most redoubtable German strong point 
in the World War. 

It was manhood that counted as it has always counted in 
any period. Herkimer could not hold his men. They 
would attack. They kept on attacking until their final 
repulse became glorious in the measure of its cost. Only 
two hundred out of six hundred returned. Theirs may 
have been a rash effort, but the story of it put steel into 
the hearts of our gathering battalions which forced the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

The monument which Rome is to build by public sub- 
scription is to be a replica of Fort Stanwix as it was when 
Herkimer’s spirit was advancing with his men after he lay 
helplessly wounded. And this is a part of the plan of the 
Saratoga Battlefield Association which has awakened New 
York State pride and won the support of the legislature, 
to lay out parks mapping all the battlefields of that de- 
cisive campaign. The visitor will not just glance at a way- 
side tablet. He will leave his car and be able to see and 
feel how the men of that day fought for their cause. 


Far Better 
Than Bronze 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our derotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


The American Spirit of Get -Together 


ORE than a quarter of a century ago, a French scien- 

tist gave to the world in simple words his. profound 
conclusions on the differences between man as an individual 
and as a member of a crowd. He sensed a new epoch in 
history—the passing of the eras of great individual lead- 
ers and the dawn of the period of the divine right of the 
masses. Henceforth, he foresaw, the individual was to be 
subordinated, the instrument of the mass, and events would 
move forward on mighty waves of human emotion which 
men might hope to ride but hardly to modify. 

“The age we are about to enter will in truth be the era 
of crowds,” wrote Gustave Le Bon, and he set down 
further: “The most striking peculiarity presented by a 
psychological crowd is the following: Whoever be the in- 
dividuals that compose it, however like or unlike be their 
mode of life, their occupations, their character, or their 
intelligence, the fact that they have been transformed into 
a crowd puts them in possession of a sort of collective mind 
which makes them feel, think and act in a manner quite 
different from that in which each individual of them would 
feel, think and act were he in a state of isolation.” 

Gustave Le Bon’s book was called “The Crowd, A Study 
of the Popular Mind.” The principles he discussed have 
supplied inspiration for numerous other books, particularly 
those seeking to explain how public opinion takes form. 

When Gustave Le Bon wrote his book, the telephone was 
just coming into common use. An American writer of a 
Utopian romance had caught the vision of a day when men 
would see as well as hear vast distances through instruments 
connected by wires—of course radio was unknown. The 
printing presses were turning to mass production to flood 
the world with books, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets by 
millions instead of thousands. Concentration of population 
was just beginning, and isolation left millions uninfluenced 
by the currents of common thinking. The automobile was 
still a chugging novelty, a toy for inventors, as impractica- 
ble as a perpetual motion machine. Balloons entranced 
county fair crowds—the airplane was unborn. Rural mail 
delivery was unknown. Industrialism in the United States 
had not yet wrought its changes. 


ow different things are in the United States of today. 
Scarcely an isolated farm house or a desert hut out of 
touch with the metropolis. Standardization of schools, of 
roads, of automobiles, of clothing, of architecture and furni- 
ture—of thinking. Today one vast crowd, with countless 
things in common, sub-divided into many crowds. 
Consider, then, some of the characteristics of crowds, as 
Le Bon listed them. He said: “The first is that the indi- 
vidual forming part of a crowd, acquires solely from nu- 
merical considerations, a sentiment of invincible power 
which allows him to yield to instincts which, had he been 
alone, he would perforce have kept under restraint. He 
will be the less disposed to check himself from the consid- 
eration that a crowd being anonymous, and in consequence 
irresponsible, the sentiment of responsibility which always 
controls individuals disappears entirely.” 
Furthermore, Monsieur Le Bon contended, in a crowd 
every sentiment and act is contagious, and crowd action is 
determined by suggestibility—so much so that the members 





of the crowd arrive at conclusions in a state of hypnotic 
fascination rather than by reason. And just as a hypno- 
tized person may do good acts or evil ones, depending upon 
the suggestion which the hypnotizer makes, so does the in- 
dividual react to the magnetic influence of the crowd. 

Don’t gather from this that Monsieur Le Bon’s book is 
a dismal tolling of humanity’s downfall. It is not. It is 
simply an attempt to explain why men in groups may be 
expected to do certain things they would not do as individ- 
uals. The French scientist says that the same instincts 
may be observed not only in a crowd at a picnic or a lynch- 
ing but also in the proceedings of a church convention, a 
congress or a supreme court. 

Most certainly the recent history of the United States 
proves that concerted action by large groups is now a rec- 
ognized means of accomplishing widely varied purposes, 
most of them admittedly for the advancement of the public 
welfare. The American genius for organization displays 
itself in every phase of our daily life. The American who 
is not a member of a half dozen societies of one sort or an- 
other is quite rare. Ordinarily he belongs to one or more 
lodges. He is a church member. He belongs to a political 
party. He works with a group to promote the civic and 
business advancement of his community. He may be a 
member of a labor union, a college fraternity, a trade asso- 
ciation. In each of his affiliations he possesses a distinct 
crowd consciousness. And most of the organizations to 
which he belongs, having a powerful reason for being, are 
engaged in activities calling for collective thinking and 
collective action by members. 


S FAR, one must recognize, group action and group 
thinking have contributed to our national welfare. Our 
material prosperity and our social harmony prove that de- 
spite the many group sub-divisions among us we possess an 
effective machinery for self-discipline, politically, indus- 
trially and socially. But the tremendous growth of the 
crowd system is so recent that one can hardly predict the 
changes it will bring in the future. 

At this time the Federal government has just taken 
notice of one logical outgrowth of the crowd system, the 
movement for new industrial consolidations. There was a 
day when industry in America was controlled by independ- 
ent enterprises, governed by the laws of free competition. 
Now, quite obviously, there is a different order. In almost 
every line of industry the former independent producers 
are included in huge and powerful groups, and within re- 
cent months there has been a further development of this 
process of consolidation. A half dozen powerful groups of 
a single industry are being brought into a super-group. 
The consolidation of the biggest baking corporations of the 
country into a single gigantic corporation is only one evi- 
dence of the new movement which has called for govern- 
ment scrutiny. In a dozen other lines of business enter- 
prise, the same tendencies are noted. 

What will be the future manifestations of the growing 
American spirit of get-together? The destiny of the coun- 
try may depend upon them. 


In military circles the Charleston is called a_ flank 


movement. 


Millstones about the neck don’t slow near as many fel- 
lows up as do mile-stones. 


Probably it’s called a wisdom tooth because it sits away 
back and lets the others do the work. 


Congress has removed the tax on mah jong sets. Let’s 
see, wasn’t that some sort of a game? 
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She Needn’t Have 
Whispered It! 


Her dinner partner saw her swallow it. 
and she explained, “I couldn’t eat all that 
rich food if I didn’t help it along!” Then 
he smiled—and took the same little tablet 
from his pocket. “I had to watch what I 
ate, too, before I discovered Stuart's!” 

When will you discover you can eat any- 
thing? Just carry a pocket box of Stuart's 
—and keep it filled! Instantaneous relief. 
Hearty eaters—hard smokers—high livers 
—find it a boon and blessing. 


Full Box FREE! 


Every druggist has Stuart’s tablets. 25c 


and 60c. Or, a full box Free if you write 
the F. A. Stuart Company, Dept. 96, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


STUART'S 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS — 





Amazingnew method teaches men or women to earn 
after first lesson. OIL PAINT photos at home— 
portraits, landscapes or art subjects. Many earn 
$18 to $100 and more a week. OIL PAINT OUT- 
FIT GIVEN at No EXTRA COST. Graduates furnished 
employment. Send now for free illustrated book. 
PICTORIAL ART STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. B. A., 2731 No. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Less Hair 
in the Comb. 
more 


Hair on the Head 


A very few treatments will show you 
how surely and easily you can check 
falling hair, dandruff and itching 
scalp with 


[GLOVERS } 


IMPFRIAL ‘ 


IMANGE MEDICINE 


This well known healing medicine th gh 
ly cleans the scalp, pores, and oil ducts—re- 
stores lustre to the hair and stimulates 
and strengthens the hair roars, 
Its regular use keeps hair and scalp in a 
healthy condition and is a safeguard against 
dandruff and falling hair which threaten 
everyone constantly. 
GLOVER’S Imperial Medicated Soap 
is a valuable companion to Glover’s Imper- 
ial Mange Medicine and is a most e 
shampoo, 
For sale at ’, Barbers’, 
and Hai Pe 
Write for Free Book 
“How to have Beautiful Hair and a Healthy 
Scalp” by Dr. H. Clay Glover 
Address H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. A. H. 39, 119-121 Fifth Ave., New York 

















































| thought possible. 
'a daughter of Colonel John Allen of 


| bly in love. 


| That hour was fateful. 


| which filled his mind. 
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The Epic Sequel to a Blighted Marriage 


(Continued from page 5) 


Governor’s well-wishers as the best 
news they could ask for. 
A more brilliant match was _ not 


The bride-to-be was 


Sumner County, head of a wealthy and 
notable family whose history is closely 
associated with the early history of 
central Tennessee. Houston had served 
in Congress with one of Eliza’s broth- 
ers and through him had met the beau- 
tiful girl with whom he fell irrevoca- 
Eliza had other suitors, 
but Houston’s rise in public life and 
his attractive prospects made him the 
favorite with the other members of the 
Allen family. This influence, support- 


| ed by Houston’s impetuous wooing, per- 
| suaded Eliza for one enchanted hour 


that she could love this handsome giant, 
this devastating “man of destiny.” 
Eliza yielded, 
and consented to become the first lady 
of Tennessee. No other woman, by 
such womanly means, or, I think, by 
any means, has so strangely altered 
the events of American history. 

To the fulfillment of the troth so 
plighted the tall horseman on the Gal- 


| latin Pike rode in the dull morning twi- 
| light — undisillusioned. 


Sam Houston 
entertained no shade of suspicion that 


| in winning the hand he had not also 


won the heart of Eliza Allen. Al- 


|though many personages from Nash- 


ville had been invited to the wedding 
the prospective bridegroom set out 
alone to be undisturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasant anticipations 
A party from 
a mansion on the Pike presently joined 
him, however, and in the afternoon 
they arrived at the Allen homestead in 
a bend of the Cumberland River a few 
miles above Gallatin, the county seat. 
Houston was in the gayest of humor. 
Colonel John Allen beamed with pride 
and satisfaction, greeting guests on 
every hand. Only the fair Eliza, of 
lambent blue eyes, yellow hair and pale 
skin which seemed paler than usual 
that day, seemed a stranger to the gen- 
eral rejoicing. At candle-light she 
took her place beside the Governor of 
Tennessee with whom she exchanged 
the marriage vows. 

Thus were concluded the ceremonial 
requirements of the romance which was 
to enhance the political prospects of 
the gifted Governor. But instead of 
doing that it ruined them with one 
blow. It drove the man who might 
have become President of the United 
States into a distant exile and made 
him an outcast whose name became a 
national byword for desperate adven- 
ture and Olympian dissipation. 

But if this tragic love affair denied 
Sam Houston the Presidency of the 
United States—as unprejudiced wit- 
nesses, surveying matters in the light 
of subsequent events, have said possi- 
bly it did—it lashed him into a fresh 
career which has no parallel in our an- 
nals. It made Sam Houston twice 
president of another republic of his 
own creating; it made him twice United 
States senator from another State; it 
made him a Governor again; it 
brought under the domain of the Stars 
and Stripes all of the present State of 
Texas, most of New Mexico, parts of 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming and influenced the acquisition of 
the Pacific Coast. Eliza Allen, nine- 
teen years old, blond, blue-eyed and 
beautiful, did that much for the man 
she married but could not love suff- 
ciently—and that much for her coun- 
try whose affairs, at her hand’s chang- 
ing, she beheld dimly with eyes blinded 
by grief and humiliation. 

Governor Houston and his bride 
lived together less than three months. 
The Governor was in the full swing of 
a campaign for re-election. None but 
a very few intimates suspected other 
than that he and his young wife were 
ideally happy until in April of 1829 
Tennessee was stunned by a series of 
startling announcements. The Gov- 
ernor and his lady (as the style was 
then) had quarreled and parted. The 
Governor had abandoned his campaign 
for re-election. The Governor had re- 
signed his office. The ex-Governor had 
disappeared, as from the face of the 
earth, refusing any word of explana- 
tion. This news flew from tongue to 
tongue in Nashville, from town to 
town and county to county in the im- 
portant State of Tennessee. The pony 
expresses carried it over the moun- 
tains to Washington, to Baltimore, to 
New York, to Boston. It was published 
in Europe. It became the sensation of 
the day in the United States. It was 
more than a sensation. It was a mys- 
tery. Sam Houston chose that it should 
remain so, and he performed his work 
well. 

Immediately after his separation 
from his wife and his resignation as 
Governor the wildest rumors about the 
cause of it all were afloat. These were 
actively propagated by Houston’s po- 
litical enemies and were repeated by 
the friends and family connections of 
Eliza Allen. Morbid curiosity was 
fanned to fever heat. The cry of a 
woman wronged touched the chivalry 
of the South. There were organized 
demonstrations. Houston was burned 
in effigy at Gallatin. To all of which, 
despite the pleadings of friends, the 
importunities of advisors, the threats 
of those who had turned against him, 
Houston replied—nothing. 

“This is a painful and a private af- 
fair,” he told Willoughby Williams, 4 
friend of his boyhood, whom he asked 
to carry his resignation as Governor 
to the Secretary of State. “I can make 
no explanation. I exonerate this lady 
freely and I do not justify myself. I 
am a ruined man.” 

The letter of resignation shows 4 
conscious effort at restraint as Hous- 
ton took leave of the citizens of Ten- 
nessee who had so signally honored 
him. It speaks guardedly of bei 
“overwhelmed by sudden calamities 
brought on by “my own misfortunes 
more than by the fault or contrivance 
of anyone.” 

When the warning was uttered that 
if Houston appeared on the streets of 
Nashville they would “run with blood, 
the ex-Governor walked out alone. A 
few steadfast friends rallied about him. 
Nothing happened. A year later, when 
he was in Washington in the habit and 
character of a Cherokee Indian, en- 
deavoring to protect his adopted people 
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from the rapaciousness of grafting 
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O DAYS FREE TRIAL - MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIEu 





government agents, he received a 

cat iog'r grec: A VALUE NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 
unprintable, that if he should return 

to Tennessee a terrible fate would be- 

fall him. He returned to Tennessee THE NEW $ 98 

and displayed himself about Nashville. IMPROVED 7 





Nothing befell. Then he secretly made | 
his way to the Allen plantation in 
Sumner County to ascertain if the bit- 


The Perfect Writing Instrument 





terness expressed by : the Allen family | The Inkograph writes with ink free and easy as a lead cil without a miss, orblur. The 
was shared by his wife, whom he had steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your dwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak 


not ceased to love. He visited the or soil hands. 


cabin of an old Negro slave whom he 
trusted, and asked her if she thought a = 
Eliza would see him. The aged bo 
Negress said she feared Eliza would 
not. Whereupon Houston asked to be 
concealed about the cabin while on a 
pretext the servant persuaded Eliza 
to come there. This little plot was ex- 
ecuted, and the outcast who had been 
the Governor of his State heard the 
voice and saw the lovely face of his 
wife for the last time. 

As long as he lived Houston never 
referred to Eliza Allen except in terms 
of great respect, and he exacted this 
of others who mentioned her name in 
his presence. During his lifetime every 
artifice was employed to induce or trick 
Houston into talking, but, drunk or 
sober, no syllable passed his lips ex- 
cept for what he told his third wife. 
He married her in Texas years later. 
After General Houston’s death she 
briefly explained that her husband had 
said Eliza had confessed to him that 
she loved another, and to one of Hous- 
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and use an Inkograph. 


14Kt. gold point, gold band on safety screw 
cap, gold self-filling lever and gold clip. 
STYLE No, 19BD—The Mottled Big 
Chief made of black and red rubber 
artistically blended, which produces 
an effect of extreme beauty and re- 
finement. Has solid 14Kt. gold 





point, gold band on safety screw 
ton’s vast pride this was insupportable. gok ty oo 


There are other details than that. 
After nearly one hundred years these 
can be put together into a fairly con- 
nected narrative. Not that one cannot 
find a number of “authentic explana- 
tions” of the mystery in Tennessee to- 
day. One can. Mostly these have been 
handed down by word of mouth, but 
one or two have been published under 
quite convincing auspices. The writer 
has taken pains to attempt to prove out 
each one he has heard or read, but they 
all fall down somewhere. A romantic 
feature common to such accounts is 
that Eliza afterwards married the man 
who possessed her heart when she was 


STYLE No. 17BD—The Execu- 
tive. An Prez black rubber high- 
ly polished In raph of superb 
refinement, the choice of men of 
affairs. Has 14Kt, solid gold 
point, % inch gold band on 
safety screw cap, gold self- 
filling lever and gold clip. 
STYLE No. 6BD—The X  , 
Inkograph. Barrel made o 
amber transparent material, 
which makes it possible to im- 
mediately see how much ink 
itcontains. Especially adapt- 
ed for those who do a great 
deal of writing because it 
has an exceptionally large 
ink capacity. Has 14Kt. 
gold point, % inch band 
on safety screw cap 
andclip. Filled with 
an ink dropper, not 

























persuaded into a union with Houston. 2 eee. 
I dislike to burst this bubble. The un- ere 


fortunate Eliza deserved all the happi- 


An Instrument of Refinement 


Made of the best hard rubber procurable and finished 
with care and a so it’s a pleasure to carry 


STYLE No. 20BD—The Red Big Chief made 
of the highest quality red rubber—a large 
sturdy attractive Inkograph—has solid 

















No fountain pep on the market—even those which sell for $7, $8 and $9—are made of —7 
better material, for none better exists than that from whic 
: our staff of skilled mechanics make these beautiful Inkographs. 


Sosure are we that you will agree that these Inkographs are 
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ness this world can afford—and for all 
I know her second marriage may have 
guaranteed her this—but the fact is 
that the man she married after divore- 
ing Houston was a rich widower with 
seven children, who had taken wife No. 
lwhen Eliza was eight years old. 
These facts, however, can be sub- 
stantiated by evidence which I have 
carefully examined and believe to be 
trustworthy: When Eliza Allen mar- 
tied the Governor of Tennessee she 
loved someone else. By nature Eliza 
was an undemonstrative woman, emo- 
tionally unresponsive. Houston was a 
hot lover. She met his embraces with 
tldness. He took this for want of af- 
fection and she finally admitted it. In 
% progress of the growing domestic 
rift Houston reproached his wife as 
wfaithful to him. With his wife’s con- 
‘nt Houston laid the whole dispute be- 
ore a relative in an effort at recon- 
lation. He retracted the charge he 
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had made, and on his knees begged for- cod : va re A 


s, but either Eliza or the trust- | 
telative communicated how matters | 
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stood to Eliza’s parents. Eliza then 
left her husband, who, overwhelmed 
with grief and remorse, decided to ef- 
face himself. 

Leaving Nashville in April of 1829 
about a week after he had resigned 
the governorship, Houston made his 
way in disguise to the Indian settle- 
ments in the wilderness beyond the 
Mississippi in what is now Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. The old Chief Oo-loo- 
tee-kah received news of Houston’s 
coming. He met him on the trail and 
called him his son. Houston went to 
live in Oo-loo-tee-kah’s wigwam, ex- 
changed the garb of civilization for 
that of the savage, and by formal cere- 
mony was made a citizen of the Chero- 
kee Indian Nation. 

Houston sat in the councils of the 
nation and discovered that the govern- 
ment agents were swindling the In- 
dians whose interests they were sup- 
posed to safeguard. The Cherokees 
twice sent Houston to Washington as 
their ambassador. Clad in a brilliant 
Indian blanket he appeared on the 
streets of the capital which had once 
known him as a promising young Con- 
gressman. He attracted no end of at- 
tention wherever he went. He argued 
the Indians’ cause with success, not- 
withstanding every effort to discredit 
his evidence. He was entertained at 
the White House by Jackson, who never 
went back on a friend. The old cry of 
scandal was raised, to which Houston 
made no reply. But when a Congress- 
man on the floor of the House spoke 
disrespectfully of Jackson in connec- 
tion with Houston’s Indian affairs, the 
Cherokee’s emissary laid off his blanket 
and feathers. He dressed himself as a 
fashionable gentleman of the day, met 
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{the representative on Pennsylvania 
| Avenue, took a pistol away from him 
and thrashed him with a cane. 

Houston remained with the Indians 
until December of 1832. His foster 
father, the Chief Oo-loo-tee-kah, called 
him Co-lo-neh—but he was popularly 
known among the other Indians as 
“Big Drunk.” Houston made it a point 
of honor, however, never to drink with 
an Indian. He said liquor degraded 
them. He went on his toots alone, or 
shared them with an occasional white 
settler or traveler or with the army 
officers at Fort Gibson. He married by 
tribal law an interesting Indian woman 
|named Tah-li-hi-na Rodgers, the daugh- 
ter and sister of chiefs. Her white 
blood is said to have come from a Brit- 
|ish officer of the Revolution. Tah-li- 
| hi-na got Sam to taper off on his drink- 
ing, but comparative sobriety only 
brought a return of the fever of re- 
gret for the lost Eliza. In his restless 





_|search for a new activity to bring for- 


| getfulness to his mind he mounted an 
| Indian pony so small that his long legs 
| nearly reached the ground and set out 
|for Texas. He told Tah-li-hi-na he 
| would send for her later on. 

Texas had long been in Houston’s 
mind. This domain was a province of 
Mexico, though largely settled by 
Americans and used as a refuge by 
outlaws and desperate characters gen- 
erally. The place was misgoverned by 
the Mexicans and a revolution had been 
brewing for a long while. About all 
that was needed was a leader. The ar- 
ong of Houston was hailed as supply- 

this deficiency. But with well-cal- 





a ated shrewdness Houston first at- 
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tached himself to the conservative 
party in Texas. He knew Texas was 
unprepared to fight Mexico. He tried 
to organize an army but was pretty 
well thwarted by the jealousy of other 

“generals.” 
president of Mexico, decided not to give 
Texas another chance to prepare. He 
invaded with three armies and invested 
a Texan force which had seized the 
Alamo mission at San Antonio. This 
was the match to the powder. Texas 
declared itself an independent republic 
on March 2, 1836, and made Houston 
commander-in-chief of the army. 

Only there was no army—merely a 
few scattered bands of poorly trained 
and equipped men, valiantly though not 
wisely led. Their combined numbers 
were not equal to the weakest of Santa 
Anna’s three forces. One hundred and 
forty-five men under the young lawyer, 
Travis, were in the Alamo surrounded 
by 2,500 Mexicans. This predicament 
was brought about by disregard of 
Houston’s earlier orders to blow up the 
Alamo and await a more favorable op- 
portunity for battle. Colonel J. W. 
Fannin, a soldier of fortune from 
Georgia, had five hundred men at 
Goliad, about two hundred miles south- 
west of the Alamo. There were three 
hundred militia at Gonzales on the 
Guadalupe River, and some other scat- 
tering contingents. 

With a staff of four or five men and 
Caesar’s “Commentaries” in his sad- 
dlebags Houston set out from Wash- 
ington, on Galveston Bay, where the 
declaration of independence had just 
been signed. His object was to unite 
Fannin’s force with that at Gonzales 
and try to lift the siege of the Alamo. 
At Gonzales he found 374 men devoid 
of equipment or supplies. A day or 
so later came the news of the fall of 
the Alamo and the massacre of the 
garrison. 

Houston had ordered Fannin to fall 
back and join him. But Fannin, either 
through disobedience of the orders of 
Houston, of whom he was jealous, or 
tardiness in executing them, was at- 
tacked and forced to surrender. He 
and his whole command were lined up 
and shot. This left Texas practically 
defenseless save for Houston and his 
874 men. Santa Anna had more than 
6,000 men and artillery. Houston re 
treated southeast, pursued by Santa 
Anna in person and 2,000 picked troops, 
and preceded by practically the whole 
population of west Texas which was 
fleeing the invader. For forty days 
Houston retreated until he reached San 
Jacinto River, near the present city of 
Houston. By ‘dint of great exertions he 
had increased his force to about 700. 
On April 21, 1836, he caught Santa 
Anna with 1,800 men in a trap and 
attacked while the Mexican commander 
was taking his siesta at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

It was an incredible battle The 
Mexicans left 636 dead on the field 
and Santa Anna and the rest were cap- 
tured. The Texan force lost six killed 
and 25 wounded, including the com- 
mander-in-chief. With the president 
of Mexico in his power Houston com- 
pelled the withdrawal of the two S 
maining Mexican armies and the 
public of Texas was a going concern. 

Houston was elected its first presi 
dent. He wrote Tah-li-hi-na to join 
him but she said she would be happier 


Santa Anna, the soldier 
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with her people because she doubted | 
her capacity to be the helpmeet of so/| 
great a man. When Houston retired 
from the presidency in 1838 Tah-li-hi- 
na was dead. Mirabeau B. Lamar suc- 
ceeded Houston as president and in- 
volved the country in debt and difficul- 
ties. Houston took over the presidency 
again in 1840 and bent every effort to| 
obtain the annexation of Texas by the 
United States. This had been the ob-| 
ject of his southwestern adventure all 
along. Annexation was bitterly op- 
posed by the anti-slave States of the 
North and by England and France. But 
Houston’s superior diplomacy prevailed 
and Texas entered the Union in 1845. 
Houston was a United States Sen- 
ator from Texas from 1846 to 1858. 
He had married again—a Margaret 
Lea of Alabama, a saintly girl who/! 
proved a tranquillizing inspiration to a 
man rapidly aging from disillusionment | 
and a hard life. He abandoned his in- | 
temperate habits and rose to heights | 
of great statesmanship. But there was | 
no peace. Though a Southern man and 
a slave owner his idea of duty led him 
to oppose plans for an extension of 
slave territory. This cost him his seat 
in the Senate. He made himself Gov- 
ernor of Texas to continue the fight to| 
avert disruption of the Union and the | 
Civil War. With all his power he op- | 
posed the secession of Texas in 1861. 
When despite his efforts the State voted | 
to leave the Union he refused to take | 
the oath of allegiance to the Confed- 
eracy and was evicted as governor. 
This repudiation by the State of} 
Texas, which he had made with his own | 
hands and brain, was a blow from| 
which he never recovered. He went 
into seclusion. His oldest son enlisted | 
in the Confederate Army. Old Sam} 
said it was all right; no worthy man} 
should hesitate to venture his life for | 
an honest conviction, whatever it} 
might be. In 1863 word came that | 
Sam Houston, Jr., was wounded and a 
prisoner in the North. The old man 
was past seventy and declining fast. 
He called his family about him, bade 
each one goodbye and with “Texas” on 
his lips Sam Houston took his depart- 
ure into history, which, saving in 
Texas, had made scant acknowledg- 
ment of his services to this country. 


You’d Never Know 
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Monsieur Gabrio 


(Continued from page 6) 


cap and facing me. “Born in St. Paul 
and lived there all my life till the war 
came along.” 

Such a transformation may a few 
short years effect! 
i “St. Paul!” I cried, incredulously. 
Why, that’s not three hundred miles 
from my own home town! Were you 
in the A. E. F., then?” 
“Believe me!” He pulled back the 
apel of his overcoat and revealed a 
silver discharge button. “Wounded | 
three times.” 
on, Well, this is luck!” I exclaimed. | 
Two hours in Cherbourg and the first | 
man we meet is a neighbor from home| 
and a buddy of the big show. Guess 
we'll arrange, all right, to look over 
this township in one of your cars.” 

e upshot of it was that we not only 
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| Paris Post Number One, went with us, 
in addition to his chauffeur, to show 
: jus the sights and to talk over both 
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| we with him. And gradually as we 
| talked, we found out how he happened 
| to be there in Cherbourg. 

Briefly stated, he went through the 
usual period in training camps and 
| finally got across. In March, 1918, he 
oined the 6th Field Artillery, First 

ivision, as a replacement. Because 
he could speak French he was soon 
transferred to D. C. I. service. How- 
ever uneventful his military career may 
have been according to his own modest 
account, he contrived to accumulate the 
three wounds previously mentioned, 
and also to happen close enough to one 
shell explosion to have his hearing 
permanently injured thereby. Likewise, 
in Dijon he experienced a shot of the 
romance for which France is famed 
|} and acquired a wife, who returned with 
|him to St. Paul in 1919. 

But when he went back to his rail- 
| road job, which had been held open for 
| him, the medical examiners of the line 

| |for which he was working soon found 

/ j}out that his hearing had become too 
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recent months has been coming in for 
a good deal of not unmerited notoriety 
as the world’s most active city in the 
world of crime. Some of the hell’s 
kitchen of Chicago isn’t more than a 
few miles from the quiet limits of La 
Grange. And with automobiles a reg- 
ular part of the criminal’s equipment, 
it would have taken Chicago’s yeggs 
‘| and stickups about ten minutes to raid 
the town en masse. 

There wasn’t an arrest the first two 
days the Legionnaires were on the job. 


: —w—7-y-y | There were a lot of warnings, both to 
~ I Make 2520 folks who slowed up too “ _ooe 
} ry -#mi\and to those who speeded throug 
: town with the idea that since the po- 
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—|after him came the hook-and-ladder, 
with a Legionnaire at the wheel. They 
hit a 65-mile clip going, and arrived 
at the fire one mile from the station 
in exactly two and one-half minutes by 
the watch of the man whose wife 
turned in the alarm. Not so bad for 
new firemen on their first alarm. 

It wasn’t, luckily enough for every- 
one concerned, a serious fire. An au- 
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America one of his keenest regrets was 
losing the privilege of hunting deer at 
Jump River, Wisconsin, where every 
year he spent several happy and excit- 
ing days. 

But his new work did not satisfy this 
Minnesota ex-artilleryman, either in its 
existing scope or in its promise for the 
future. Happening to be in Cherbourg, 
he stumbled upon the fact that there 
was a certain demand there for auto- 
mobile tours through the beautiful sur- 
rounding regions of Normandy and 
Brittany and along the coasts of those 
provinces, with their many noted sea- 
side resorts. He determined to make 
the experiment. Not having much 
capital, he started with two small cars 
in good second hand condition. But he 
saw to it that his patrons got their 
money’s worth. . 

That was in 1923. Today Legion- 
naire Gabrio has six first-class, large, 
closed cars and issues an attractive 
catalogue detailing some twenty-five 
possible tours in the regions adjacent 
to Cherbourg. No small part of 
his success Mr. Gabrio attributes to 
his wife, the girl whom he met in 
Dijon, far back among the hills of 
Bourgogne, in the days of the war, for 
she takes almost as active an interest 
and part in the business as he. 

On our way back from our excursion, 
he took us to meet Mrs. Gabrio and 
their little daughter, both of whom 
speak English with a charming French 
accent. Their home is a shrine of 
Franco-American accord. 


ae Why Hell’s Kitchen Stayed at Home 


| (Continued from page 7) 


tomobile had caught fire at the gas 
tank, and the owner had it out within 
two minutes. So when the fire de 
partment steamed up with its scaling 
ladders at the alerte, there wasn’t any- 
thing to do. 

By Thursday night the village board 
had succeeded in recruiting enough reg- 
ular experienced policemen to relieve 
most of the Legionnaires from their vol- 
oe ajor William A. Peter- 
son, Grange lawyer, Legionnaire 
and former head of Military Police of 
the Third Army, took on the job of 
acting chief as a civic duty. 

The village board has expressed its 
appreciation in no uncertain terms, for 
they realize that if it hadn’t been for 
the Legion La Grange would have been 
in for a tough time of it. And the Civic 
Club, a local organization of prominent 
business men, expressed its apprecia- 
tion in suitable resolutions. 
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Announcements for this department must be 
received three weeks in advance of the events 
with which they are concerned. 


Co. M, 168TH INr., 42p Div.—Reunion in Red 
Oak, Ia., Mar. 9. Address R. V. Hardwick. 
Box 133, Red Oak. ’ 

Brry. B, 121st F. A.—Reunion at Green oy 
Wis., afternoon of Apr. 11. Address John J. 
Beno, Btty. B Veterans Assu., 1308-Dousman St. 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Co. C, 58TH AMMN. Tr., A. A.—To complete 
roster former members please communicate 
with Thomas H. Hammond, 115 Pinehurst Ave. 
Providence, R, I. 

U. S. S. TONOPAH AND U. S. S. DreaDNAUGHT 
—To complete roster, former members are 
to address Edward LaViolette, Y. M. C. A» 
Freeport, Ill. 
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My Commission # 
Last Month» 


salary of $175 a month. 
“Pep,” and wants a real sales 
better i 
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E Department of Pennsyl- 
vania goes on the air at 8 
o’clock, Eastern Time, this eve- 


ning, March 5, with its official 
radio broadcast programs. Three dis- 
tinct all-Legion programs will be given 
simultaneously from Stations WLIT 
(295 meters), Philadelphia, and WCAE 
(461 meters), Pittsburgh, and from 
one of the four broadcasting stations 
located in Harrisburg, the call letters 











t workers. No experience 
Beeded. Make money fast. 
Full or spare time. We show you how. Send 
pame and address quick for exclusive territory 
and Free Outfit + WRITE TODAY. 

KRISTEE MFG. CO., 163 Bar St., Akron, 0. 
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and wave length of which are not 
known. In addition to musical enter- 
tainment, each program will include 
short addresses by Legion department 
officers and by prominent citizens of 
the State. 


ETWEEN 8 and 9 p. m., Central 
Time, March 11th, the Department 

of Georgia will offer a varied program 
over the Atlanta Journal station WSB 
(428 meters), in connection with its 
intensive department membership cam- 
paign. A fifteen-minute minstrel, se- 
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New SELLING SENSATION 
Take orders for famous Stay-Prest Trouser 
. . Puts perfect crease in its—takes out 
wrinkles and — A S quick to men 
ra housewives. est thing out. Big repeater 
REE Seziiwnc Ourrrr 
Profits in advance. Ames made $24 in 4 hours. 
ial = gives you 
€ guarantee 
rite for 
Sive territory. Act quick. Gates Gam 


The Getgey-lung Co. c-74 G. Bidg. Cincinnati, 
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Parttime | Time, March 11th. 


What pnt could you ask while introducing line Nook. 
High School Course 
in 2 Years os com, complete 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
HSS Orexel Ave. & SOM St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO 
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_ “FOR GOD AND COUNTRY | 
WE ASSOCIATE” 





Write for a sample of the new, revised edi- 
tion of “God and Country,” a pamphlet 
which has won national praise as a mem- 
ber-getter! If you prefer, send 50c for 100. 


POST PRINTING SERVICE 
The American Legion Weekly 






















1 |8 p. m., and 8:30 to 10:30 p. m., Central Time. 


lections by a piano, violin and cello trio 
and a first-class dance orchestra will 
be broadcast for the entertainment of 
listeners-in. In addition, Colonel Homer 
B. Watkins, Department Commander, 
will make a brief address telling of Le- 
gion progress in Georgia. 


7 orchestra of Springfield (Mas- 
sachusetts) Post, under the direc- 
tion of Legionnaire Cyril J. LaF rancis, 
who was a member of the 104th In- 
fantry Band during the World War, 
will broadcast a concert program from 
the Travelers Insurance Company sta- 
tion WTIC (349 meters), Hartford, 
Connecticut, from 8 to 9 p. m., Eastern 





ON THE AIR 











Brief announcements of radio programs to be 
broadcast by Legion posts will be published in 
this department. Notices of proposed programs 
should be sent to the Weekly at least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure to 
give the wave length. 


DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA will broad- 
east three official Legion programs simultan- 
eously from Stations WLIT (295 meters), Phil- 
adelphia, WCAE (461 meters), Pittsburgh, and 
from a station in Harrisburg, March 5 at 8 
p. m., Eastern Time. 

DEPARTMENT OF GBORGIA will broadcast official 
Legion program from Station WSB (428 me- 
ters), Atlanta, March 11 from 8 to 9 p. m., 
Central Time. 

SPRINGFIELD (Massachusetts) Post will broad- 
cast program by its post orchestra from Station 
WTIC (349 meters), Hartford, Connecticut, 
March 11, from 8 to 9 p. m., Eastern Time. 
Roy L. CHorex Post, Iowa City, Iowa, will 
broadcast Legion program from Station WSUI 
(484 meters), Iowa City, March 15, at 8:30 p. 
m., Central Time. 

Howarp C. McCaut Post, Philadelphia, will 
broadcast program featuring 108th F. A. Band, 
28th Div., from Station WIP (508.2 meters), 
March 18, 8 p. m., Eastern Time. 

Eren N. Giron Post, Nelson, Nebraska, will 
| broadcast Legion program from Station KFEQ 
| (268 meters), Oak, Nebr., March 19 from 2 to 








| Following Legion programs will be broadcast 
at 2 p. m. on dates shown from Station WMAQ 
(447.5 meters), Chicago, Illinois: SQUARE Post, 
Mar. 5; NortH SHore Post, Mar. 8; Auxiliary 
unit of Forces Post, Mar. 9; GENERAL JOHN 
Swirt Post, Mar. 10; American Legion Aux- 
iliary, Mar, 11, 















I Started my $50,000 
FORTUNE with $10 a Month 


WHEN 20 years old I was earning 
$100 a month. I started invest- 
ing$10amonthand when myincome 
increased I invested $25 amonth, later 
$50 a month and finally $100. Now 
I am 35 years old and am worth 
$15,000. In another fifteen years the 
interest from this $15,000 will make 
me worth $50,000. I have invested, 
in small monthly amounts, only 
$10,050. Yet, when I am fifty I will 
be worth $50,000—$1,000 for every 
year of my age . . . . Do you want to 
know the full story of Harvey Dodd’s 
$50,000 fortune? Do youwant the com- 
plete details of how he worked his plan? 
Do you want to know 
How You Can Have More Money 
Thenreadtwobooklets,““The$50,000 
Fortune of Harvey Dodd, Salaried 
Man’’, and ‘“‘How to Gain Indepen- 
dent Means’. Mail the coupon and 
we will send these booklets free. 
First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


usT COMPANY or FLORIDA 
P. 


aid-in Capital and Surplus ‘500,000 

















Work for" Uncle Sam 


TRAVEL—See your country on government pay 





MAIL CARRIERS 
$1'700 to $3000 Year 


Ex-Service Men Get Preference 


Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations. 
Mail Coupon 
Immedi- ’ 

Sirs: Rosh to me without charge: (1) Speci- 
ately men Railway Postal Clerk Examination quee- 
tions; (2) FREE book describing U.S. government 
$ positions open; (3) Full particulars describing 
¢ preference to Ex-service men, 


= — ee eee 
7’ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P 187, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Back to Self Support 


The colored janitor had overheard the 
head clerk ask the boss for a month’s va- 
cation, saying he was going to be married. 

“Lawsy, lawsy!” exclaimed the old man, 
shaking his head. “What de worl’ comin’ 
to, when a gemmun lak dat only figgers on 
his ma’iage lastin’ fo’ weeks?” 


He Believed It 


“Would you believe it? So far, that car 
of mine has cost me only $50?” 

“Well, I suppose that’s one of the ad- 
vantages of the deferred payment plan.” 


The Cynical Makeup Man 
[From Fresno (Cal.) Bee] 
The young couple returned to Dinuba 


and were married by a 
CABBAGE—75c@$1.00 dozen. 


The Reckless Age 


“IT suppose old Jim Tucker is as stingy 
as ever,” remarked the former resident on 
a flying visit to Dinkyville. 

“Gosh, no!” exclaimed the native. 
“Jim’s gettin’ to be a reg’lar spendthrift. 
Why, he even gets his hair cut at the 
barber shop now!” 


On the Contrary 


A visitor was talking to a native of a 
small town about things in general. 

“Do you ever take in the patent medi- 
cine shows?” he inquired. 

“Wal,” replied the native, “to tell ye 
the truth, it’s generally just the other way 
round.” 


Average Husbands ° 


“T heard there were a lot of bad men 
in this town,” remarked the traveler who 
was touring the West. 

“Well, mister,” replied the native of the 
flourishing city of Holster, “it don’t pay 
to listen to women’s gossip.” 


The Ultimate Insult 
[Siour Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader] 


NOTICE—Stolen from Kresge 10c store 
1924 model Ford touring car. 


Play It Safe 


Old Mrs. Jones was about to embark 
on her first airplane ride and, naturally 
enough, was a bit timid about the adven- 
ture. 

“Now, before we start, young man,” she 
cautioned the pilot, “I want it distinctly 
understood that we’re not to get out of 
sight of land.” 


Limerix 
When h’I were a soldier in Rheims, 
H’I once got a bid to a dheims, 
But a blarsted ‘Un shell 
Like a bat out of ’Ell, 
Kerplunked !—and h’I ’adn’t no 
 & 


A young girl named Sweet Genevieve 
With her lover was much in a pieve. 
Said she to her sheik: 
“You'll make sixty a weik, 
Or else you will not get me, ~S,. 


oy. 


The Original Jonah 


“Do you really believe you’re unlucky?” 
asked an amateur philanthropist after he 
had donated a dime to a panhandler. 

“Mister,” declared the bum solemnly, “I 
got such a jinx that if a feller give me a 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


ride in a airplane and we was up five 
thousand feet, that machine’d be bound to 
fall right on the railrud tracks just as a 
train was comin’ along.” 


What Happens to Expert Faders 


[From Framingham (Mass.) News] 

Beldino Guagenti, who broke an army 
Sunday afternoon, is a patient at the 
Framingham hospital. 


Bought and Paid For 


Jack: “Bought her flowers, candy, a 
ring and took her to three shows, did you? 
No wonder you're broke!” 

Harold: “Yes, I’m still paying for the 
kiss I thought I stole.” 


Obituary 
While passing here, 
Please shed a tear 
For William Henry Lackim. 
He stole a van 
And shot a man, 
And had no jack to oi, ; 


From the Neck Up 


“What's a dead letter?’ asked the sim- 
ple maid. 

“That, dearie,”” answered the wise baby, 
“is a letter that has nothing in it that 
would justify a breach of promise suit.” 


On Its Way 
[From Decatur (Ill.) Review] 
Bruce Wilkins of 925 Van Dyke street 
reported’ to the police that he lost his 
saxophone out of his car between his 
home and the city dump. 


No Difference 


“Gal,” pleaded a colored suitor at the 
conclusion of an impassioned proposal, “ef 
yo’ don’ ma’y me Ah’ll go crazy!” 

“Hmpf!” sniffed the unmoved belle. 
“An’ who’s gwine fin’ it out?” 


Crowning Insult 

The motorist en route for Chicago was 
stopped at night in the center of a little 
hamlet by the local traffic officer. 

“Say, mister,” said the constable, “you've 
got to dim your lights going through 
town.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” replied the motorist 
impatiently. “By the way,” he added, 
“how far is it into town?” 


ee oS ee em Oe eh, 


Hoop skirt? Oh, no, that’s only an isinglass windshield for early March weather 


— THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


The Shofer’s Viewpoint 


“Don’t you find your job irksome?” the 
passenger asked the taxi-driver. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered cheer. 
fully. “I only work eight hours a day 
and the first hundred dollars are the hard- 
est.” 


Businessman, Jr. 


“Willie,” inquired the wealthy but par- 
simonious aunt, “if I were to give you two 
dollars, what would you do?” 

“Count them,” replied the child briefly, 


An Old Hand 


“Have you ever had any selling experi- 
ence?” asked the prospective employer of 
the applicant for a job. 

“Have I?” snorted the applicant scorn- 
fully. “I’ve tried to sell myself to at least 
two employers a day for the last six 


weeks. 
Cowboys? 
[Ad in Topeka Capital] 
_ Gauntlet Gloves for Boys that are warm 
lined and made of soft long wearing 


leather. 
in 1936 


She (keeping date): “It’s about time 
you showed up! I’ve been waiting a full 
hour! What detained you?” 

He (apologetically): “Sorry, dear. I’ve 
been all this time trying to get my trov- 
sers to flap just right.” 


The Inevitable 


“Do you play cards for money?” 
“No; merely with money.” 


Those Homesick Blues 


(By the man who inherited the Van 
Spindliz millions) 
Oh, I’d like to go back to that tumbledown 
shack, 
With five Masters’ Bedrooms to sleep in! 
Oh, gay boyhood scenes with my six limow- 
sines, 
Where I used to take little Bo-Peep in; 
Oh, days of my youth! Oh, childhood un- 
couth, 
When I came down to tea in Tuxedo, 
When we were so lonely and father was 
only 
The richest old man in Toledo! 


We were honest but poor, and we had to 
endure 
Just twelve plain domestics to serve us; 
But happy were we in our sad poverty 
And sacrifice didn’t unnerve us. 
So now let me stroll to the old swimmin’ 
hole 
(Rule One of the Old-Homer’s Credo), 
The scene of my trials and grim self-de 


nials, 
When father bootlegged in Toledo! 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 
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